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gsOME ACCOUNT OF THE “ RANTERS ” IN ENG- 
LAND AND AMERICA. 
Read before Friends’ Historical Association of Philada. 
(Concluded from page 35., 

George Fox informs of a “General Meet- 
ing” held at Swanington, in Leicestershire, 
“to which many Ranters, Baptists and other 

rofessors came, for great contests there had 
so with them and with the priests in that 
town.” At this meeting were several dis- 
tinguished preachers among Friends. “The 
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was moved of the Lord to write a paper, to 
be dispersed amongst the magistrates and peo- 
ple ot Hampshire, to clear Friends and truth 
of them and their wicked actions.” 

Some of the Separatists, under Wilkinson 
and Story, frequented Friends’ meetings to 
disturb them, and, in conduct and language 
therein, strongly resembled the Ranters. 

I, Pennyman, a reviler of Friends, asserted, 
that Quakers refused “ trading ” with those 
who were dissenters from them; to which 





Ranters made a disturbance and were very 
rude; but at last the Lord’s power came over 
them and they were confounded.” . . . 
“ About this time (1654) the priests, Baptists, 
Ranters, etc., were very rude and stirred up 
rude people against us. We sent to the Ran- 
ters to come forth and try their God. Abund- 
ance of them came who sung, whistled and 
f danced, but the Lord’s power so prevailed 
over them that many of them were con- 
vinced.” 

The “ General Men’s Meeting for Hamp- 
shire” was, in 1668, disturbed by Ranters. 
' i “These people (says G. F.) had formerly 

lived about London, and when the city was 


nut 
at- 


London should be burnt within fourteen days,” 
and hastened out of town. Though they 
were Ranters—great opposers of Friends and 
disturbers of our meetings—yet, in the coun- 


, try where they came (from), some would be 
apt to say they were Quakers; wherefore I 





fired, they prophesfed that all the rest of 


William Penn replied: ‘“‘ What shall we say 
to a man thus hardy and resolved to be 
wicked, that he may render us so? Did we 
ever forbid men trading, or endeavor to take 
people off from trading with them? I. Pen- 
nyman can say no such thing without lying ; 
for several have lovingly frequented his shop, 
and he enviously visited and disturbed our 
meetings. And how many do we daily trade 
with, that are not of us, in love and full as- 
surance of their honesty.” 

Penn, in the same answer, alludes to an- 
other opposer, as “a light, scoffing, taunting, 
tumultuous person, whv, after an hundred 
solid confutations, one of which had been 
enough to strike an ingenuous man to the 
heart, has continued to baw] and disquiet our 
meetings, time after time.” 

Ranterism appears to have been as ramp- 
ant in America as in England, which the fol- 
lowing extracts, from Friends’ writings and 
others, will confirm. 
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George Whitehead tells how he was op-| mote place. They came to the meeting, being ae 
— by Ranters in 1654. He says: “The| mostly women. Their impatient, restles A 
nters were very troublesome to Friends on | spirits would not suffer them to let us hold | . 
Long Island and elsewhere, in New York and | our meeting quietly ; yet, they did not seem — yet 
New Jersey.” Various journals of Friends | inclinable to siesenh eee rather to flatter and oa 
bear testimony to the same fact. Edmundson | applaud us. Some of them stvod up, after we = 
says: “ They would come into Friends’ meet-| had severally delivered what we had upon 
ings singing and dancing in a rude manner.” | our minds, to signify their unity with our vif 
“Several of them came to a meeting at Rich- | doctrines, pretending it to be the eame th = 1" 
ard Hartshorne’s, at Middletown, New Jer-| held forth to the people, though not enoug’ a 
sey. One Edward Tarff came there with his| regarded by them. But we were not free to Ne 

face blacked, and ssid it was his justification | receive their testimony any more than Pay] 
and sanctification ; he also sung and danced, | and Silas could that maid’s who was possessed som 
and came to me where I was sitting, waiting | of an evil spirit, but rebuked them open} a 
on the Lord, and called me old rotten priest,} and publicly, declared our disunity wit ‘ 
saying I had lost the power of God; but the | them, desiring the people not to look upon nf 
Lord’s power filled my heart, and His word | them as belonging to the Society of the Peo for 
was powerful and sharp in my tongue and| ple called Quakers, as we could assure the ent 
heart. I told him he was mad, and that made | meeting it was not so, and that we had no tut 
him fret. He sai? [ lied, for he was moved | more unity with those pretenders than they bil 
of the Lord to cc.« in that manner to re-| had. This unexpected opposition raised their be 
prove me. “I looked upon him, in the au-| flighty spirits, so that they became very ce 
thority of the Lord’s power, and told him, | troublesome, being full of words, and asked th 
I challenged him, and his god that sent him, | frivolous questions. Whereupon, that of Paul of 
to look me in the face one hour, or half an | to some such women in the Corinthian church b 
hour; but he was smitten and would not look | came fresh into my mind. I therefore called te 
me in the face; so went out.” out aloud, Let your women be silent in the T 
Thomas Story’s journal contains an account | church, and opened to them that it was such tl 
of the visit of some Ranters from Oyster Bay | women as they were that the Apostle rebuked, in 
to a meeting on Long Island, in 1699. “ Dur- } not meaning to exclude those of mine own sex b 
ing the greater part of the time (he says) | in the like case,thesame being as necessary for © n 
they were pretty still, save only an old man,|them. We left them as fullof themselvesas Qe gi 
who hooted like an owl, and made a ridic-| we found them.” >: 5 
ulous noise, as their manner is.” After a| The haif-year’s meeting at Oyster Bay, @ ¢ 
marriage, which was solemnized on the ocqa-| Long Island, was attended by George Fox, 8 


sion, the aforesaid old man “stood up and 
bore his testimony, as he called it, against our 
set forms, and cried for liberty to the op- 
pressed seed, which, said he, is oppressed with 
your forms, meaning the manner of the cel. 
ebration of our marriages, generally approved 
by mankind as the most decent of all.” 
** Now, that which these Ranters would be at, 
is a liberty to all that profess truth to do 
what they lit, without being reproved or ac- 
countable to any person or people; for, say 
they, to be accountable to man is bondage, 
and for man to judge is vain, since those ac- 
tions he may censure may be done in the mo- 
tion of the holy seed and Spirit of Christ, 
under which pretence they would cover many 
lewd and Y¥ile practices, by reason whereof 
we had sometimes been upbraided and re- 
proached in Connecticut Colony, where some 
of them, in time past, had appeared, in their 
extravagant ravings, under the name of 
Quakers,” 

John Griffith tells us, that at an appointed 
meeting, held near Black River, N. J.,“ there 
were some Ranters of Rogers’ followers, who 
had taken upon them the name of Quakers, 
to the great scandal of Friends in that re- 


in 1672. He thus alludes to the Ranters a 
pres: nt on that occasion : 7 
“ Here we met with some bad spirits, who f 
were run out from Truth, into prejudice, con- ¢ 
tention and opposition to the order of Truth ‘ 
and to friends therein. These had been very 1 
troublesome to Friends, in their meetings . 
there, and thereabouts formerly, and its like 
would have been so now, but I would not suf- 
fer the service of our men’s and women’s 
meetings to be interrupted and hindered by 
their cavils. I let them know, if they had 
anything to object to the order of Truth, 
which we were ever in, we would give them 
a meeting another day on purpose.” 

James Dickinson’s journal narrates that 
the Yearly Meeting held at Burlington in 
1696, was disturbed by the Keithian Sepa- - 
ratiste, and that a meeting at New York, was 
also harangued by one of the above-men- 
tioned followers of Keith. Their conduct 
much resembled that of the Ranters. 

Various passages of similar import are to 
be found in the writings of the early Friends 
upon the foregoing no ted but those already 
given will suffice to convey an impression of 
what the Ranters really were. 


—_, 
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Allusicn has been previously made in the 
journal of John Griffith, to ‘‘ Rogers’ follow- 
ers,” who professed themselves to be Friends. 
John Rogers was a native of New London, 
Connecticut, and being a man of unbounded 
ambition, was desirous of immortalizing him- 
self as the founder of a sect. Two Ranters, 
named Cass and Banks, who called them- 
selves “Singing Quakers,” passed through 
New London, singing and dancing, accom- 

nied by a number of women, who called 
upon the populace to behold, “ how their lips 
dropped with myrrh and honey,” as they 
opened them in hymus of praise. Rogers 
imbibed their spirit and accepted their faith 
for a time, but subsequently joined the Sev- 
enth-day Baptists ; soon tiring of them, he re- 
turned to the Friends, who had labored with 
him for his restoration. He soon, however, 
became troublesome, and maintained the ne- 
cessity of baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and 
the ordaining of ministers by the laying on 
of hands. These novel views were accepted 
by some of the Friends, to whom he minis- 
tered, and these he baptized, as his followers. 
They were known as “ Rogerenes,” and their 
tumultuous conduct, their immodesty, and 
insanity, annoyed Friends and others almost 
beyond endurance. To insult ministers and 
magistrates, and defy law, seemed to be their 
study. They would enter the meetings of 
Friends, nearly or quite naked, and publicly 
charge them with proclaiming lies, or would 
seek to break up the assembly by shouting 
and dancing in a most indecent manner. 
They courted persecution, and when arrested 
for their unseemly behavior, rejoice in the 
opportunity thus afforded to insult the civil 
authorities before whom they were taken. A 
particular instance of their conduct on a cer- 
tain occasion when Rogers was indicted for a 
misdemeanor, is recorded as follows, by Pratt, 
in his “ Historical Account of Quakerism.” 

“It was his manner to rush into the As- 
sembly on the Lord’s day, in the time of 
God’s worship, ing very boisterous manner, 
and to charge the minister with lies and false 


doctrine, and to scream, shout, stamp, etc., | ° 


by which he offered insufferable molestations 
to the worship and people of God. And this 
was his way in the court, also, when he 
pleased, or had a mind to make himself sport, 
and he would laugh at it when he had done, 
until his sides shook. I saw him once brought 
to court fur such a disturbance committed on 
the Sabbath. He had contrived the matter 
so as to be just without the door, when he 
was called to answer; upon which he rushed 
into court with a prodigious noise, his feat- 
ures and gestures expressing more fury than 
I ever saw in a distracted person of any sort, 
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and I soberly think that if a legion of devils 
had pushed him in headlong, his entrance 
had not been more horrid and ghastly, nor 
have seemed more preternatural. When he 
came to the bar, he demanded of the court, 
what their business was with him? The in- 
dictment was ordered to be read. To this, 
he pleaded not guilty, after a new mode, for 
as the clark read, sometimes at the end of a 
sentence, and sometimes at the beginning, he 
would cry out, ‘ that’s a cursed lie! and anon, 
‘that’s a devilish lie! till, at length, a num- 
ber of his followers, of both sexes, tuned their 
pipes and screamed, roared, shouted and 
stamped, to that degree of noise, that it was 
impossible to hear the clark read.” 

Tohn Rogers a to be guided in his 
conversation and action by the Divine Spirit, 
and declared that for twenty years he had 
lived without the commission of one sin, yet 
he suffered a long imprisonment for being an 
accomplice in burning the meeting-house at 
New London, was divorced from an amiable 
wife . . . . and was also convicted and 
punished for blasphemy. 

The Rogerenes frequently took to them- 
selves wives, without complying with the re- 
quirements of law and decency. The follow- 
ing anecdote is told of one Gorton, a Rog- 
erene: One day as Governor Saltonstall was 
sitting in his room enjoying a quiet smoke, 
Gorton, accompanied by a woman entered 
his presence, and said, ‘I have married this 
woman without the authority of your magis- 
tYates or ministers.” The Governor eyed 
him sternly, and said: “Gorton, have you 
taken this woman for your wife?” The re- 
sponse was, “ Yes, I have.” Saltonstall, then 
turning to the woman, said, ‘‘ Madam, have 
you taken this man for your husband?” to 
which she replied, “Indeed, sir, I have.” 
“Then,” said the Governor, “by authorit 
of, and according to the laws of “ Connecti- 
cut, I pronounce you lawfully wedded, man 
and wife.” Gorton, findirg himself outwitted, 
replied, after a pause, “ Governor, thou art 
a cunning creature,” and with this sage re- 
mark, he and his wife left the room. 





EXTRACT FROM J. OOMLY’S JOURNAL. 

First month, 1833.—The 2d and 3d of this 
month, I attended Horsham and Gwynedd 
Monthly Meetings to my satisfaction. I be- 
lieve there is a use in visiting neighboring 
meetings, especially those for discipline, with- 
out waiting or looking for what some people 
call the “woe,” if on do not go. A good 
servant isa willing servant, who stands ready 
to obey his master’s will, even when intimated 
by a look of the eye, or a nod of the head, or 
a pointing of the finger—such a servant does 
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not hesitate or doubt, because he does not 
want to obey until he is driven to his work by 
the terror of the rod of displeasure, or the 
woe. A gentle intimation, or feeling of pure 
love, may be sufficient for some services, the 
degree of which might not be as great as would 
be needful in cases of greater magnitude. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WOMEN’S MEETINGS. 


When the founders of the Society of 


Friends felt themselves called upon to pro- 


claim the all-sufficiency for salvation of 


Christ, the “true light which enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world,” they 
also felt bound to acknowledge that “in Christ 
there was neither male nor female,” yet, in the 
organization of women’s meetings, they so far 
permitted the prejudices of education to sway 
their perceptions that they confined the duties 


of these meetings to the oversight of those of 


their own sex and the care of their poor; and, 
from that day to this, although much has been 
done to extend the area of women’s usefulness, 
yet every such attempt has been retarded and 
opposed by a conservative element as though 
it was a great innovation. Now, looking upon 
all these efforts at reform as but pruning 
branches here and there instead of getting to 
the root of the matter, I have felt constrained, 
especially at this time when a new Yearly 
Meeting is about to be organized in the West 
(before which the question of the adoption or 
a revision of Discipline for their government 
will properly come), to ask them, as well gs 
Friends everywhere, seriously to consider 
whether the best interests of our Society will 
not be advanced by abolishing women’s meet- 
ings as distinctive organizations altogether. 
The many advantages to be derived from such 
a change will suggest themselves to a reflect- 
ing mind, but I shall only refer to one, the case 
of small meetings or in sparsely settled neigh- 
borhoods where there are not enough of mem- 
bers to hold two distinct meetings of discip- 
line with credit, yet when united might be a 
strength to each other in this necessary labor. 
On the other hand I know of no objection 
which can be urged against a thorough union 
of the sexes in church government, except the 
dealing with offenders against morality in 
mixed assemblies; but as this is a question 
which is probably met with by most if not all 


other religious denominations and disposed of 


without difficulty, and as I do not think there 
is more immorality among Friends than with 
these, I see no reason to fear more unpleasant- 
ness than at present under the separate system. 

The question appears to me to be not so 
much whether such a change would be desir- 
able, but whether it is right, and if the founda- 
tion on which (in common with our fathers) 
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we profess to have built our religious structuyg _ 
be a sure one, then I think there cannot beg | 
doubt of its correctness. 


Gro. 8S. Truman, 
Second month 23d, 1875. 





Lye, Lan. Co., 3d mo. 6th, 1875, 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 
BELOVED FRIeNpDs,—My mind has of late 


been drawn into sympathy with and for you, 
well knowing the difficulties that are neces. 
sarily connected with the conducting of a 
public journal. Great is the variety of taste 
to be administered to, and much difference of §, 
opinion in regard to what should be published — 

and what should be suppressed. Some would ¥% 


have the doors opened wider, perhaps, than 


would be profitable ; others do not seem will. © 
ing to tolerate at all sentiments that differ 
from their own. All these must learn to prac- 


tice that heaven-born charity, that suffers 


long and is kind. If we leok eontinually on 
one side of any subject, we will necessarily 
become dwarfed and bigoted. The great va- 
riety in human capacity is a mark of Divine 


wisdom ; for, had every mind been framed to 
move exactly in the same channel, man could 
only have arrived at part of the truth; the 
combined research of differently organized 
minds constitutes the sum total of human 
knowledge. I have too much faith in the om- 
nipotence of truth and right to fear investiga- 
tion. Wrong opinions may be safely toler- 
ated where truth and right reason are left 
free to oppose them. The truth of God exists 
independently of all mere human specula- 
tions concerning it. My mind, therefore, im 
regard to opinions is entirely at rest. 

None of those Articles which seem to have 
disturbed the rest of some have shaken the 
foundation on which I desire to build my 
hopes of eternal peace—even the rock of the 
revealed will of my Father. It is enough 
that I know in whom I believe and in whom I 
trust, and that simple obedience to His require- 
ments, made known within, brings that peace 
which the world knoweth_not of. To serve 
this good Master in my ev@ty-day life, to feel 
as I journey on that obedience is keepin 
pace with knowledge, and to know, as i 
ascend the mount of God, that my spiritual 
horizon is widened, is amply sufficient to sat- 
isfy the longings of the immortal soul, with- 
out invading the realms of the unknown, or 
seeking to divine the mysteries beyond the 
river, and fearful lest mere human specula- 
tion should deprive our depraved fellow-crea- 
tures of eternal punishment beyond. 

Hidden things still eontinue to belong to 
the Almighty, and those only which are re- 
vealed to the individual soul belong espe- 
cially to ourselves and our children, and there 
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a 
is amply enough of the positively known to 
engage the attention of our lives, without 
wasting our spiritual energies in pursuing 
mere shadows. 
I remain, truly, your friend, 
WitiiaM M. Way. 





THE PRESS. 


BY F. W. HOLLAND. 


Do we feel our responsibility for its well or 
ill doing? Take the daily press alone, and 
see how its thousand, thousand voices repeat 
themselves the world round; how they rouse 
or deaden public sentiment, purify or poison 
the general conscience, scatter the poison or 
its antidote over private life, rule the very 
rulers of the land, and ride like the sea-birds, 
on the white-crested waves of the nation’s 
destiny! Thoughts uttered to a hundred 
drowsy ears in evening-debate are repeated to 
eager, sympathizing millions in the morning 
journals. They fly upon the wings of the 
wind wherever the language is spoken—they 
are whispered under the ocean waves from 
continent to continent, and so determine not 
only the course of trade but the very destiny 
of nations. 

There is one daily paper—the London 
Times—which boasts of never having under- 
taken anything which it did not carry through 
—whether to give emancipation to West In- 
dia laborers, or free commerce to land-locked 
China, or the death-blow to a protectionist 
ministry —a paper whose correspondents are 
better paid than the judges of our courts, 
whose early issue is more eagerly sought by 
maoy an Englishman than his breakfast, 
whose oracular utterances are received by 
multitudes with profound reverence. 

Is public opinion sufficiently alive to de- 
mand thorough purity in the pages read with 
perfect trust in so many families? Is the or- 
dinary editor brave enough to keep a con- 
science? Is not the higher philanthropy 
often turned away with sneer, and the pop- 
ular religion sometimes caressed in its super- 
stitions or derided in its just claims or weak- 
ened in its best defences? Do Christian 
merchants feel their responsibility for those 


journals which live by their patronage, which 


would shift their sails were leading business 
men to declare that they could not counte- 
nance, even by advertising, such sneers at phi- 
lanthropy, such palliatives for crime, such 
misrepresentations of public men, such prac- 
tical repudiation of that Gospel in which 
alone is ever new life for the community ? 
Many a man who will leave his church 


when his prejudices are rudely assailed, will 
sustain his party-paper in what he knows 
to be false and imagine himself a friend 
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of truth. He will laugh at its caricature 
of philanthropists and stop his subscrip- 
tion if it advocate views in advance of his 
own; will read little of the pages he most 
eagerly consults but the state of the market 
and the puff of his own enterprise. 


Surely they who sustain a paper are equally 


responsible with those who edit it for its 


moral tone, for its sympathy with human pro- 


gress, for its reverence of all righteousness. 


Were both parties aware how muth the daily 


journal not only manifests but modifies our 
public morals, how a community that reads 


more papers than any other on the face of 


the earth echoes the voice of these perpetual 


teachers, how there flow into our homes with- 


out ceasing the worldliness, selfishness, dis- 
honesty, treachery and mepeney of these 
prophets of to-day, our nob 


est souls would 
be occupying this grandest pulpit, whose ap- 


peals would make such a constant cleansing 
of the Court of the Gentiles as twice at Je- 


rusalem cleared the way for longing hearts 
to draw near the Spirit of Holiness.— The 


Liberal Christian. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN APPEAL TO THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


I have travailed under much exercise of 
mind (with a feeling sense of my own unwor- 
thiness) for the religious growth and spiritual 
welfare of my people, the Society of Friends, 
that we may not cherish an undue desire to 
become rich in worldly possessions, but rather 
séek to lay up treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, nor thieves 
break through and steal. 

The earnest prayer has ascended, Give not, 
O Lord! Thy heritage to reproach, neither suf- 
fer Thy people toserveany other god than Thee. 
The eyes of the world are upon ds, and it is 
the fervent desire of my heart that, not by 
precept only, but by our example, we may 
draw all to the simplicity of the Gospel of 
Christ. 

My appeal is to the ministers and older 
members, as well as to the younger portion of 
the Society, to turn from the vain customs 
and formalities of this transitory world, and 
from all things of a carnal or selfish nature, 
which lead away from. the light and life of 
Christ in the soul. Oh! that we may be “a 
city set upon a hill, that cannot be hid.” 
That we may be such a people, we must know 
an establishment on the immutable Rock, 
even the Lord of Hosts Himself, who will 
be an anchor, sure and steadfast, to all who 
are willing to put their whole trust and con- 
fidence in Him; but He will not be mocked, 
for He will have a people to serve Him in 
truth and in good works, While I feel en- 
couraged and assured in the belief that there 
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is a living remnant yet preserved in our Israel 
who have not bowed their knee to Baal, 
neither kissed his image, I also feel that 
it would be a source of comfort to the mourn- 
ers in Zion to know of an increase in the 
number of those who are willing to stand by 
the many noble and valuable testimonies of 
Truth that are our Christian inheritance. 


Lypra Ann ToMLINSON. 
Bustleton, 3d mo. 1st, 1875. 





PropPie have generally three epochs in 
their confidence in man. In the first the 
believe him to be everything that is edad, 
and they are lavish with their friendship and 
confidence. In the next, they have had ex- 
— which has smitten down that con- 

dence, and they then have to be careful not 
to mistrust every one, and to put the worst 
construction upon everything. Later in life, 
they learn that the greater number of men 
have much more sed in them than bad, and 
that even where there is cause to blame, there 
is moré reason to pity than to condemn; and 
then @ spirit of confidence again awakens 
within them.—F. Bremer. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
IMPROVEMENT CALLED FOR. 


The right training of the children is a mat- 
ter of no small importance, especially to the 
religious Society of Friends, so that every 
succeeding generation may be qualified for 
the accomplishment of the work of its day. 

The profession of Friends is to live a Chrig- 
tian life—a life of righteousness—the w 
of the creature being brought into subjection 

the will of the Creator as manifested in 
Mle secre of the soul—thus giving proof of 
ing a disciple of Christ by abiding in and 
under sanctifying power of the cross of 
Christ, at crucifies to the world and the 
world unto us.” Can the example of parents 
thus concerned fail to exert an influence for 
good over the expanding minds of the dear 
children, especially when this is accompanied 
_ by kind words and a pleasant countenance? 
A reverence for the right, accompanied with 
a firmness suited to the occasion, are in- 
dispensable to true enjoyment; and such 
rental authority, clothed with Christian 
ove, begets its likeness in the hearts of the 
children, and secures far greater obedience 
than can be obtained by harsh and arbitrary 
treatment. 

When the young have learned to look to 
the witness for God in themselves, by. which 
to regulate their conduct, a great point is 


INTELLIGENCER. 


and due regard for the right, each generatigg 
would raise up a succession of faithfyl stand. 
ard-bearers, to take the places of those who | 
are removed, and a great work of reforg | 
would be going on, and the Christian test. 
monies of Friends would gain ground, ang” 
be held in higher and higher estimation, both | 
in and out of the Society. 

Making the profession Friends do, they arg 
loudly called upon to give evidence of bei 
a spiritually-minded people, and that the 
principle professed by them, if adhered to, 
is all-sufficient now as in any age to preserve 
from the various temptations and snares to 
which man is exposed in passing through this” 
state of probation. Was there a heartfelt 
concern and solicitude commensurate to the 
importance of the occasion, to let obedience ” 
keep pace with knowledge, what an improve. 
ment and reform would be accomplished! 


Then the religious Society of Friends would © 


be found occupying their true position as “a 
city set upon a hill,” “a light in the world 
that could not be hid.” This view of the 
subject shows the solemn responsibility rest. 
ing upon Friends, both in a society and an 
individual capacity, to be found faithfully 
carrying into practice their highest convic- 
tions of what is right. It is this that brings 
true peace—the evidence of acceptance in the 
Divine sight: ‘‘ the pearl of great price”— 
“the crown immortal that fadeth not away.” 
Is it too soon to lay this subject to heart, as 
we have no lease of our lives, and know not 
what to-morrow may bring forth ? 
D. IrisH. 

Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y., 2d mo. 26th, 1875. 





MAKE thy recreation servant to thy bus- 
iness, lest thou become slave to thy recreation ; 
when thou goest up into the mountain leave 
this servant in the valley; when thou goest 
to the city, leave him in the suburbs; and 
remember the servant must not be greater 
than his master.— Quarles. 


ee 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 
Cuanute, NeosHo Co., Kansas. 

When we came here no one appeared to 
have any knowledge of Friends. Our plain 
language was not comprehended, and we 
were obliged to explain its meaning. That 
difficulty is now removed. 

We hold a meeting regularly every First- 
day morning at our residence. There are 
five families of Friends here, all of whom are 
interested in our little meeting. _The knowl- 


gained, strength is given to resist temptation, | edge of Friends that the people have gained 


and the vain and changing customs that have 
had their origin in pride and vanity. 
Thus gradually strengthened in a reverence 


through intercourse with them, has made a 
favorable impression. To ministering Friends 
traveling in the service of Truth we say, See 
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i ave not a little bread for us away|ing. We mustered fifty. Our meeting lasted 
re , ; : about an hour and a half, and was felt to be 
Isolated as we are from the Society, it is a| satisfactory. I ofttimes look back with feel- 
t comfort to have the perusal of the Jn-| ings of thankfulness to the time thus spent. 
telligencer. If we had not been so crippled | Since my return, we have consummated a 
by the ravages of chinch bug and the grass- | Bible reading on First-day evening at Friends 
hoppers, I would buy some standard works | houses, alternating, and on Second-day we 
of Friends for distribution. I have been | have cottage meetings in a low neighborhood, 
Joaning “‘ Barclay’s Apology ;” would be glad | about a mile from home. I think they have 
to have “ William Law's Address to the| been blessed to more than one.” S. R. R. 
Clergy,” for the same purpose. 
T. E. Hocue. 

















? 


‘“‘ SPEAK EVIL OF NO MAN,” says the great 
apostle ; as plain a command as “ Thou shalt 
do no murder.” But who, even among Chris- 
tians, regards this command? What is evil 
Continue to draw together large numbers, | speaking? Is it not the same as lying or 
especially of those for whose benefit they were slandering? All a man says may be as true 
instituted. Ministers of our own and of| gs the Bible, and yet the saying of it,be evil 
neighboring meetings have been present at| speaking. For evil speaking is neither more 
each gathering, and through these bread has | nor less than speaking evil of an absent per- 
been handed forth to the refreshment of the | son, relating something evil which was really 
needy. There appears to be no diminution | done or said by one who is not present when 
of interest, and the interchange of friendly | jt is related.— Wesley. 
greetings at the close, constitutes a very 

leasant feature of the evening. We invite ; 

jends who happen to be in the city on that =AS CRA PS& 
evening of the week to meet with us. The 

lace of holding each meeting, will be found| FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
among the notices in the Intelligencer. 





THE PHILADELPHIA THIRD-DAY EVENING 
MEETINGS 








“We have been subscribers to the Jntelli- 

gencer since 1855, with the exception of one 
year, and in all that time have missed receiv- 
ing but one number. 
“ We anticipate the day of its arrival as 
e would the visit of a friend. It is a med- 
ium by which we learn what is transpiring in 
the Society, and are drawn nearer together in 
the fellowship of the blessed Truth. 

“We feel to extend a word of encourage- 
ment to concerned Friends, especially parents, 
to endeavor to turn the minds of the young 
es 2 from the light reading of the present day. 

The same friend says: “We have had | words Sity coche, like truth, eaele ae 
threé funerals at Winchmore Hill within six old; unknown to us they may, like good seed, 


weeks, and the united ages amounted to 270, : ler th h 
viz , 90, 93, 87. In their time they must have Heavenly sumie iment eet oe 


seen mapy changes in this little Israel of ours. 
Though changes have occurred, there is still ee 2 
much to thank the Lord for, for He has led| “I rejoice in the renewal of that spirit and 
many into fields of usefulness, and is still life which seems, of late, to be increasing in 
doing so to those who will listen to the teach- | our beloved Society.” 
ings of His Spirit within, and be faithful to ' 
its pointings.” I am not unmindful of the fact that some 
Speaking of a religious visit made to Nor-| Friends are jealous of the First-day School 
folk, in company with a ministering friend, | movement, Bible classes, &c., and I can hardly 
he says: “Some days we held three meet- | say that 1 regret it, for if these things are to 
ings—morning, afternoon and evening, and | be entered into and carried on at the expense 
I can assure thee the poor heard the word | of the fundamental principle of our profes- 
with gladness. On one occasion, in a little | sion, then, indeed, there is cause for grave ap- 
village, the daughter of the Friend with whom | prehension. Some have thought they saw 
we stayed, and myself, called at the church | danger in this direction, and, indeed, some 
schools, and invited the children to a meet-! have seemed to see little else than danger, 





FROM ABROAD. 


In the article giving some account of the 
Friends’ Institute, London, England, pub- 
lished in No. 40 of the last volume of the Jn- 
telligencer, reference is made to the old chain | ¥ 
Bible (George Fox’s), preserved in the Peel 
Meeting-house. A valued Friend, residing 
near London, in a letter bearing date Second 
month 19th, 1875, speaking of this Bible, 
says, that in Jeremiah viii, 22, instead of 
“balm,” the word “treacle ”’ is used, the verse 
reading, “ Is there no treacle in Gilead,” &c. 
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and where cause for apprehension has really 
existed, I could not, of course, regret to see 
opposition manifested in a proper spirit. My 
own view of these matters is simply this: that 
the fresh openings of Truth to our own minds, 
from day to day, are worthy of and should 
claim our first attention; then we may avail 
ourselves of the advantages of all the instru- 
mental means that may be in harmony with, 
and have the sanction of, this same Spirit of 
Truth. Here, it seems to me, opens a wide 
field, where all may enter and labor, and I 
know of no serious opposition to the earnest, 
sincere workers, whose chief desire is to know 
the Master’s will concerning them, and then 
to do it. 

I approve of the course of the Intelligencer 
in maintaining an independent position, and 
not being committed to any mere side issues— 
& position from which it can speak to all, and 
for all, is certainly the true one. 
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Penn Montuty Lecrures.—The last lec- 
ture of the Penn Monthly Course will be de- 
livered at the Musical Fund Hall, Locust 
Street below Ninth, on the evening of the 25th 
inst., by Carl Schurz. The subject chosen for 
that occasion is “Educational Problems.” 
From his great ability as a public speaker, 
and his scholarly attainments, those who at- 
tend may promise themselves much instruction 
and valuable information. 

As a statesman, Carl Schurz has stood firmly 
on the side of freedom and justice, and what 
he may say on the subject of education, will 
doubtless be in harmony with his past record. 





ConcressionaL Acrion.—The legislation 
in the House of Representatives, of the last 
Congress will be memorable in the history of 
the Teniperance movement. Among the 
records of that body there is a test yea and 
nay vote on a distinct measure of reform in 
the liquor traffic. __ 

Judge Poland, ‘from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, asked unanimous consent to put 
upon its passage the Senate bill, providing fora 
Commission of Inquiry concerning this traffic, 
which was objected to; he then moved to 
“suspend the rules,” which being agreed to, 
the yeas and nays were called for, the mem- 
bers being obliged to go on record either for 





or against, and thus stand committed before 
the nation. The vote stood 133 for, 83 against, 
and 71 not voting. Though not a two thirds 
vote, this is a strong majority ; and, as it is be- 
lieved to be the first vote of the kind recorded 
among the proceedings of the “ House,” it 
should be matter for encouragement to those 
who have been laboring for the removal of 
the blot of intemperance from our land, 
With thus much gained, let none fall into 
lukewarmness, or feel that the work is placed 
on other shoulders. Every friend of human- 
ity has a part and a place in this matter. 

By earnest effort with pen and voice, and, 
what is of still greater value, by the exercise 
of temperance and moderation in our own 
lives, let each one add something to the accu- 
mulating evidence in favor of direct legisla- 
tion for the suppression of the sale of intox- 
icating liquors as a beverage. 





Woman’s MepicaL CoLLEGE oF PENN- 
SYLVANIA.—The twenty-third annual com- 
mencement was held at Horticultural Hall, 
Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, Third month 11th, 
1875, at 12 M., when the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine was conferred by the President, 
T. Morris Perot, upon 16 graduates. 

Mary J. Scarlett Dixon delivered the vale- 
dictory address, which was an able produc- 
tion. 





Norice.—We are in receipt of communi- 
cations, from different localities, in reference 
to the destitution that exists in Kansas and 
Nebraska, and the best means of assisting the 
sufferers. 

It is proposed that Friends in the needy 
districts select reliable persons to receive con- 
tributions and forward the names of these, 
with such plans of organization as may be 
adopted by them, to our agent, John Comly, 
706 Arch street, for publication, at as early a 
date as possible. 

There are many hearts that respond to the 
appeals for aid that have been published in the 
Intelligencer, and willing hands are waiting 
to hand forth the substantial assistance when 
the proper channel shall be designated. In 
the meantime we suggest that Friends in the 
different Quarterly or Monthly Meetings be 





prepared to forward their contributions as 
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a ee 
goon as the proposed organizations are com- | severe attack, was considered convalescent, died 


leted The planting season will soon com- rather suddenly, on the 2d inst. The mother, who 
— and it is important that means be far has also been ill, is recovering. Of the two child- 
mence, 7 


ms ‘n thei ren remaining, the youngest, a babe six months old, 
nished our Friends to put in their crope. bas recovered; the other, 3 years, still sick, but 


One Friend writes : 


«“Qpen the way, and I doubt not the money will 
be raised. The small sum of $10 from each Monthly 
Meeting would make ten or twelve hundred dollars. 
That, for the present, would probably be sufficient. 
The several Monthly Meetings could forward their 
donations to a suitable person of their Yearly Meet- 
ing, who can send by check or otherwise to the per- 
gon or persons who may be designated by the Edit- 
ors of Friends’ Intelligencer. Let such agents be 
careful to take care of our own housebold, but not 
exclude any others that are in need.” 


MARRIED. 


FORSYTHE —PRICE.—At the residence of the 
ride’s parents, in Pennsbury township, Chester 
county, Pa., Third month 3d, 1875, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, William T. Forsythe to Sarah J., eldest 
daughter of Paxson and Jane J. Price. 


CHEYNEY—PRICE.—At the same time and place, 
according to the order of the religious Society of 
Friends, George S. Cheyney to Mary W., second 
daughter of Paxzon and Jane J. Price. 


POTTS—PEASLEE —At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Clarksboro’, N. J,. on Fifth-day, 
the 11th inst , under the care of Woodbury Monthly 
Meeting, George Sherman Potts, of Trenton, N. J., 
to Esther, daughter of Amos J. aod Hannah Peaslee. 


——_—_—-—~~ee— 


DIED. 


ATKINSON.—On the 8th of Third month, 1875, 
of scarlet fever, Walter, infant son of Henry and 
Sarah A. Atkinson, aged 10 months and 17 days. 


SAUNDERS.—On the 26th of Second month, 1875, 
Thomas H. Saunders, in the 34th year of his age; a 
member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

SISSON.—At her residence. in the town of Wash- 
ington, Dutchess county, N. Y., Abigail, widow of 
the late Job Sisson, in the 72d year of her age; an 
exemplary and valued member and Elder of Nine 
Partners Monthly Meeting. 


WALKER —On the 17th of Second month, 1875, 
‘at her residence, in Belmont county, Ohio, Mary 
Walker, wife of Joel Walker, in the 78th year of her 
age ; an Elder of Shot Creek Monthly Meeting. Her 
loss will be keenly felt by her family and friends. 

WRIGHT.—At his residence, 819 N. Sixth street, 
on the 18th of Second month, 1875, Isaac K. Wright, 
in the 8lst year of his age; a valued member of 
Green Strect Monthly Meeting. 








[Last week our paper contained the notice of the 
death of four children of Charles W. and Phebe C. 
Cornell, members of New York Monthly Meeting. 
Two more of the family have been removed by the 
same disease, diphtheria. Thomas, aged 5 years, 
died on the 28th ult; Samuel, who was the oldest 




















of the family of eight children, and who, after a 


hopes were entertained of his recovering. The 
father is the only one of the family who escaped 
the disease. Much interest and sympathy have been 
felt for these bereaved Friends who bave borne 
their affliction with sweet resignation. Zhe Times, 
a New York daily, after giving an account of the 
manner in which the children were afflicted, stutes] : 


“ At the first appearance of the disease Dr. Rams- 
dell advised that the children should all be sent 
away, but Mrs. Cornell said she had nowhere to 
send them, as she did not desire to carry the infec- 
tion into other families. In this manner the fear of 
bringing misfortune upon her friends induced her to 
keep her children at home. The next best thing, 
which was to carefully exclude them from the sick 
room, was done, but this precaution proved of no 
avail. 

“As soon as the first case exhibited alarming 
symptoms, Dr. Ramsdel! called in Dr. T. W. White, 
of No. 130 East Thirtieth street, to consult with him, 
and he remained in daily attendance with Dr. Rams- 
dell until about the 22d, wnen Prof. W. H. Thomp- 
son. M. D., of the New York University Medical 
College, was called in consultation, who has con- 
tinued twice a day ever since. All the remedies 
devised and adopted by modern medical science 
were called into requisition by these gentlemen, but 
the disease was of so malignant a type that it was 
impossible to get it under control. 


‘Dr. Ramsdell says that it is gratifying to be able 
to state that during the time of their suffering and 
trouble the family have received every care and at- 
tention from their friends and neighbors, and that 
they have had the sympathy of the whole ward. 
Besides the attendance of the medical gentlemen 
already named, Drs. Holmes and Bruce, friends of 
the family, who reside in the neighborhood, have 
lent their aid in sitting up with the sick.” 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
. No. 39. 
(Continued from page 45.) 


FROM JERUSALEM TO SUEZ. 


After two weeks in Jerusalem we feel en- 
tirely ready to avail ourselves of a return 
carriage to Jaffa on Twelfth month 2d. The 
day is cool, clear and calm, and recent rains 
have extinguished all dust for the present. 
We take leave of our pleasant rooms at the 
Mediterranean Hotel, and are accompanied 
out of the Jaffa gate by the proprietor Horn- 
stein and by our aged guide Moses. Among 
the laden camels and donkeys we find our 
carriage—a really comfortable spring wagon, 
without a top, which is designed to carry five 
or six persons. We are the only passengers, 
and have abundant room for all our baggage, 
‘and we make our arrangements under the 
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curious observation of a countless crowd of 
Arabs, who are not yet very familiar with 
this civilized kind of conveyance. Our host 
asks to be mentioned to friends who may be 
coming to Jerusalem. We promise him that 
we will say that his house-is clean and ver 
comfortable, the table abundant and well 
served, and the attention all that could be 
desired. “ And let me be remembered, too,” 
says Moses; and we give him the assurance 
he desires, for Moses has great merits. 

And so, in the splendid morning hour, we 
drive away from the venerable city, whose 
glory has so long departed—take a last look 
at the Mount of Olives, the Vale of Hinnom, 
the Tower of David and the countless graves 
which whiten the hill-sides, as our carriage 
rattles up the stony road. 

Since our arrival two weeks ago, there has 
been much change in the aspect of the coun- 
try. Vegetation is reviving, flowers are be- 
ginning to bloom,- various strong-lookin 

ulbous plants are pushing their way | 
out of the earth, and the deep valleys around 
Jerusalem are growing green. The olive- 
trees hang dark and heavy with the ripened 
fruit. hen it is allowed to hang until it is 
black, as we now see it, the olive is manufac- 
tured into oil; but if gathered fully grown 
and green, it is intended to be eaten. These 
poor, begging, starving peuple have a land of 
great possibilities, it seems ; and it needs only 
just and wise law and efficient leaders to 
make these hills, vales and plains once more 
the congenial home of the richest and most 
valuable products of the earth. And it was 
to perpetuate the blasting tyranny of Otto- 
man rule that England’s blood was poured 
out like water on the dread Crimean battle- 
fields. 

From the wild, desolate, barren mountains 
of Judea, we descend pretty rapidly towards 
the fertile plains. Sometimes we get glimpses 
of Arab villages, perched like deserted bird’s 
nests on the face of the hills ; but they hardly 
deserve to be classed among human habita- 
tions. Now and then we pass a hill clad with 
olive-trees, and occasionally a neglected-look- 
ing vineyard varies the lonely monotony of 
the dreary land. How lonely it is, this re- 
gion where once the chosen tribes of the an- 
cient race of Israel dwelt in plenty, and where 
they multiplied until it was said they were 
like the sands of the sea for multitude. We 
are reminded again of the sad allegory of the 
psalmist (Asaph) concerning this land of 
many desolations: “Thou hast brought a 
vine out of Egypt: thou hast cast out the 
heathen, and planted it. Tnou preparedet 
room before it, and didst cause it to take deep 
root, and it filled the land. The hills were 
covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs 


thereof were like the goodly cedars. She sent 
out her boughs unto the sea, and her branches 
unto the river. Why hast thou then broken 
down her hedges, so that all they which pags 
by the way do pluck her? The boar out of 
the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of 
the field doth devour it. Return, we 

thee, O God of hosts: look down from heaven, 
and behold, and visit this vine; and the vine- 
yard which Thy right hand hath planted.” 
(Psalms Ixxx, 8-15.) 

We have a pleasant and not fatiguing day’s 
ride, making two rests of nearly an hour 
each, one at the little half-way inn, and one 
at Ramleh, passing over the plain of Sharon 


in the cool of the afternoon. The plow had © 


been at work and the grain is springing up 
from the soft rich soil, giving as much prom- 
ise as such young blades can ; and the pretty 
crocus flowers which gem the roadside are 
forerunners of the beauty yet to be developed 
when more rains and more genial sunbeams 
and soft delicious breezes shall have wrought 
their magic work. 

We are struck with the diminutive size of 
the oxen employed and the extreme simplic- 
ity of the plough. It isa striking proof of 
the kindly nature of the soil and climate that 
good results can be obtained with such indif- 
ferent means. 

At nightfall we enter Jaffa, and are driven 
to the Jerusalem Hotel, north of the city, 
among the orange groves, where we find very 
pleasant quarters. It is a delightful change 
from Jerusalem to find ourselves within sound 
of the music of the sea, and amid the frag- 
rance of the citron groves. Jaffa,on its prom- 
ontory to the south of us, looks attractive 
at night when its lamps are lighted ; but we 
are most glad to be quite away from the un- 
wholesome odors an¢é unearthly noises which 
it shares with all Moslem towns. We find 
our Consul and his wife at the hotel, and they, 
with the two missionary ladies, who take their 
meals here, make a delightful little company 
for our three days’ sojourn at Jaffa. 


The next morning rises clear and bright, 
and we try a walk into the orange-grove ad- 
joining our hotel. We enter with bowed 
heads the dense orchard, for though the trees 
are from ten to twenty feet high perhaps, they 
are so heavily laden with fruit that the 
branches droop very low indeed. The oranges 
are quite large and of an oval form, and I 
buy more than I can conveniently carry for 
halfa franc. They are sweet and good now 
—much better than two weeks ago, when we 
were last here, and the people are enjoying 
them to the full. The date-palms are also 
laden with their ripening clusters, and the 
banana is yielding its perfected fruit. This 
is winter it seems; but a Syrian winter, as 
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yet, is far more balmy than our spring-time, 
and both land and sea smile under the rigors 
of such a December as this. The neat, com- 
fortable houses of the ill-fated American col- 
ony, now occupied by Germans, who also 
look for the near approach of the second ad- 
yent, are all around us; and as we walk 
along the orderly street of the village, respect- 
able German fraus salute us “Guten tag !” 
—and the unwonted tones of the piano startle 
the sad air of the orient land. 


In the afternoon we take a walk to the 
house which has been long pointed out as 
occupying the site of that of “one Simon, 
the tanner.” Dr. DeHaas informs us that 
within a few days the ancient tan-vats, prob- 
ably as old as the Christian era, have been 
discovered almost immediately ‘below the spot 
where the traditional house now stands—so 
that, really, there is no good reason to doubt 
that this may be the exact locality. Our 
walk is through the market-place, among the 
piles of oranges, lemons, nuts, bananas and 
melons, and then along sleepy, dirty bazaars, 
at which most needful things can be bought. 

The street is narrow, dirty and onetéd, 
and beggars plead with us piteously, if we 
pause a moment, but I note that some of the 
stalls on which goods of various kinds are 
exposed for sale, seem to have neither seller 
nor purchaser. I ask our guide what this 
may mean, and am told that if the merchant 
wishes to leave his shop he bangs a fishing 
net above the counter, which is the well-un- 
derstood sign that he is not on hand, and all 
purchasers accept the intimation, and pass 
on. No one disturbs the goods, though such 
tempting things as pocket-knives, gay hand- 
kerchiefs, straps, cords, caps, and notions in- 
describable, are exposed as if to tempt the 
sons of Ishmael from their Moslem integrity. 
Nothing is disturbed, and nobody seems to 
watch, though if we were to undertake to 
make a purchase, certainly double, perhaps 
treble, the proper price would be demanded 
of the stranger, so inconsistent is this orien- 
tal integrity. Soon we reach the low, box- 
like dwelling we are in search of, and are 
permitted to ascend by an exterior stair of 
stone to the flat roof. It is a bright, warm 
afternoon, and we take advantage of the par- 
tial shadow cast by a neighboring house, and 
sit down a little while and try to dream 
again the glorious vision of the earlier days 
of Christianity—when the apostles were shown 
that none of their fellow-men were to be de- 
spised—that the childhood days of ritualistic 
distinctions had, for them, forever passed 
away. Several friendly little children follow 
us to the house-top and seem more than willing 
to make our acquaintance, though they say 
nothing about backsheesh. The largest boy 
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tells us that his name is Achmet, and at our 
request, takes off his fez to show how closel 
his hair is clipped beneath it, though le 
long below it. He is a handsome, bright- 
looking boy, and, like many of his race, po- 
lite and pleasing in his manners; and it 1s 
such as he who are being benefitted by the 
schools which Christian nations are permitted 
to establish in the Turkish realm. 

And so we sat and chatted idly for a time— 
gazing out over the blue expanse of ocean, 
dotted with ships, and then descended, and 
clambered down a stairway to the sea shore. 
The waves were dashing in gently, and a vast 
mass of shells, whitened and worn by sun and 
tide, crackled beneath our feet. Mindful of 
little people far away, we gathered some of 
the most delicate as memorials of the Syrian 
shore, and in the golden sunset strolled 
homeward to our hotel. ih 

The next day we take an afternoon ride im 
a carriage, the same in which we rode from 
Jerusalem, and are shown the gardens, fields 
and villages of the German settlers. They 
have had a trying season of sickness, and 
many deaths, np tego he little children, but 
they are going on with their improvements, 
and profess to feel no discouragement, even 
though their grave-yard inclosure is nearly 
filled with graves. In this little city of the 
silent, or ‘‘ Gottes Aker,” as they call it, is laid 
to rest a traveler, who arrived in Jerusalem 
on the same day as ourselves. He had trav- 
eled with a Cook party from Beyrout to Baal- 
beck and to Damascus, and southward 
through Syria to Jerusalem. At that city 
he was seriously advised to leave the tents 
and go to a hotel for restoration, as he was 
sick and much exhausted with travel. But 
he insisted on persevering in his journey to 
Jaffa, though he had to be held on his horse. 
Before the port was reached, however, his 
strength utterfully failed, and be was left at 
a Turkish guard-house with a friend, while 
the rest of the party pressed on, and a carriage 
was sent back for him from Jaffa. The suf- 
ferer was quite delirious when the carria 
came, and he died soon after reaching Ja 
It is needless to moralize. ' 

Another grave had upon it a tablet with 
the name of “Mrs. C. S. Minor, of Philadel- 
phia,” Industrial Missionary to the Jewesses, 
who died Nov. 6, 1857. “She hath done 
what she could,” was the eee and I 
asked our conductor under what cireum- 
stances the benevolent lady died. He re- 
plied that, “The whole household of which 
she was a member died of Syrian fever, and 
that they were quite alone, for some reason, 
and probably suffered great misery and want. 
before the release of death came.” We turn 
away from the place of graves with a feeling 
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I tiles 
of admiration for the sublime patience of | port about a quarter of a mile wide, and the | to thes 


those devoted lovers of humanity who ded-| space enclosed an area of about 550 acreg. | 
icate their lives to the slow and painful work | A red light marks the end of the westerg 
of the elevation of darkened peoples. I do} mole, and a green light, the eastern. The 
not know exactly what the work of the in-|light-house, a handsome tower of concrete, 
dustrial missionary may be, but any one who | 160 feet high, rises just at the commencement 
visits this land must be easily convinced that | of the western breakwater, and the lantery 
one great need of the Syrian people, either|on the summit contains an electric light, 
Moslem or Jewish, is some kind of produc- | flashing every three seconds, and visible at g 
tive industry. One could with better con-| distance of twenty miles. The vast blocks 
science refuse backsheesh to the countless sup- | of which the breakwaters are made are each 
pliauts, if only assured that there was honest | twenty-two toos in weight, and are manufac. 
work awaiting all who were willing to labor| tured of the sand dredged from the harbor, 
for bread. They are dropped into the sea, three at q ? 
The next day, Twelfth month 5th, we em- time, by lighters, till the water-line is reached, 
bark on the Austrian Lloyd steamer “Urano” | #4 then they are lifted intu their places by 
for Port Said, and steam away from the port | Cranes. But they lie jumbled together with. 
of Jaffa at eventide. A calm, warm night |0Ut much regularity, and between the inter. 
on the sea, and we reach the shore of Egypt stices of the western mole, sand has washed 
at about ten the next morning, too late to |! such quantities as to form a considerable 
take the steamer down the canal that day. bank, along its inner side, near the shore 
So, by the consent of the captain, we pass the | &24. 5. R. 
Sabbath day on the ship, thinking her shaded | 5% Twelfth month 8th, 1874. 
deck more pleasant than any spot the new ae aie dace ; 
little city of Port Said can offer. This point THE YOUNG HEROINES OF FALKNERS 
owes its selection as the northern terminus ISLAND. 
of the Suez Canal not to the circumstance of} The story of the last cruise of the propel- 
its being at the narrowest part of the isthmus, | ler, E. A. Woodward, of Norwalk, as given 
but to the fact that it was here the deep|in the log book of Captain Bartlett, and in 
water approached nearest the coast. The] the accounts of the sailors, forms a chapter 
ground on which the future town was to|of sea experience almost as thrilling as the 
stand had first to be made. There was only | ballad of Nancy Bell. For five days the 
a narrow belt of sand between the billows of | crew were tossed about on the sea between 
the Mediterranean on the north and the waters | Providence and New Haven by the most 
of Lake Menzaleh on the south, and often, | tempestuous weather that has been experi- 
when the lake was full and the sea rolled | enced this winter and were wrecked on a lit- 
fiercely, the two waters met across the slight | tle island in the Sound, where they were im- 
boundary live. The engineers commenced | prisoned by a vast ice blockade for eleven 
their work by dredging in the shallows of the | days. Friday, the 12th, was the most event- 
lake close to the belt of sand, thus forming | ful day in the whole period of the shipwreck, 
an inner port, and extending the area and | and the lives of the sailors were at one time 
raising the height of the land. The huge|in peril. In the morning the ice parted suf- 
machines that were to do the vast work re-| ficiently to allow the crew to board the ves- 
quired in excavating the canal, were brought} sel, and trusting to the promise of fair 
piece by piece from France, and put together | weather, they spent the day in pumping the 
at Port Said, and the works of Dussund for | water from the hold. There were five feet of 
the formation of the huge blocks of concrete, | water in the lower engine-room aft. The 
which form the long piers of the harbor, were steam and bilge-pumps were set to work, and 
also located here, and the new-born town be-| the water was lowered over fifteen inches. 
came a scene of mighty activities. They tried to take the boat into safer anchor- 
As we sit to-day upon the deck, we have | age, nearer the shore, and steam was got up, 
leisure to observe the method in which the| but as the stern-post and the rudder were 
outer harbor of Port Said is formed. There| both disabled, it was impossible to manage 
are two enormous breakwaters, or moles, one| her. In the middle of the afternoon the gale 
on either side of us. That on the western | became furious again, and the men began to 
side juts out at right angles to the shore, and| be alarmed for their safety. There was 
perpendicularly to the line of the canal, and | nothing on board to eat, and the danger of 
runs straight out to sea for a distance of 2726 | being overwhelmed and surrounded by the 
yards; the eastern mole stands about 1500] ice, which had piled up on the reef to the 
yards to the east of the other, and runs | windward to the height of ten feet, became 
towards it in a gradually converging line fur|every moment more imminent. The men 
1962 yards. This makes the entrance to the' tried twice to launch their boat and return 
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+ to the shore, but their efforts were frustrated 
by the dashing waves. 

Captain Brooks from the Jighthouse saw 
the peril of the crew, and adopted speedy 
measures for their rescue. His two daugh- 
ters, Mary and Nannie, aged eighteen and 
twenty years, came nobly to the rescue with 
the spirit of a genuine Ida Lewis. They 
aided their father in dragging his heavy life- 
poat from the opposite side of the island over 
to the shore near the wreck. Although the 
mercury was at zero, with a biting north-east 
wind that the hardy seaman were scarcely 
able to withstand, the two young ladies brave- 
ly helped to bear the boat over the ice-cakes 
to the open water, where it could be launched. 
A rope was thrown to the ship and made fast 
to the deck, and also secured on shore, and 
by its aid the boat was rowed over the stormy 
waves to the vessel’s side. The sailors were 
all taken off, and the life-boat returned in the 
same manner. All were completely exhaust- 
ed when they arrived on the island. But for 
the noble efforts of Captain Brooks’ famil 
the crew must have perished. The day me 
ed with a terrible snow-storm. The succeed- 
ing day the weather was fine, and Captain 
Brooks succeeded in getting word to the main- 
land by means of his solar telegraph, an in- 
strument used by lighthouse-keepers in con- 
yeying messages over short distances upon the 
water. It is simply a small looking-glass 
swung upon a frame, and when worked it is 
placed near the ground, so as to catch the re- 
flection of the sun and flash it across to the 
— on the shore. By tle number and 
character of these flashes the meaning of the 
message is understood. Aid was promised 
from the mainland as soon as the sea would 
permit. ° ‘ ; ° : 

Captain Brooks, the lighthouse keeper, is 
about fifty-four years old, and has been in his 
_— position for over twenty years. He 

as received a gold medal from the New York 
Society for the Preservation of Life, as a re- 
ward for former bravery, and a few years ago 
the citizens uf New Haven presented him a 
silver set to testify their appreciation of his 
services. The two daughters, who have shown 
themselves as brave as their father, were both 
born on the little island, and are well educa- 
ted and cultivated. ; : : ‘ 
They say they are perfectly happy in their 
strange sea-washed home, and prefer its quiet, 
monotonous enjoyments to the pleasures of 
the social world.— Phila. Enquirer. 








Better for a minister to preach in barns, 
or in the open air, where he may speak the 
truth from the fulness of his soul, than to 
lift up in cathedrals, amid pomp and wealth, 
& voice that is not true to his inward thoughts. 
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MARCH. 


Earth has a secret dear 

She wants awhile to keep, 
But vainly tries 
To blindfold prying eyes, 
Or hide with clumay art 
Her conscious heart. 
Against her will she hints the whole, 
And inadvertent shows her soul— 
Fretting behind uneasy mask, 
Fe'gning denial fond before we ask. 


Her suns more fervid shine 
From equinoctial poise ; 
Her clouds betray 
Sky-colors soft as May ; 
Through longer afternoons 
The south wind swoons; 
All day the teary house-eave drips ; 
Swift under ground the snow-patch slips ; 
Across the way crisp sparrow-note 
Assertive shrills from freshly whetted throat. 


Prosaic city streets 
The loath confession catch, 

And glad desire 

Give back from pave and spire, 

While eyes of men repeat 

The gospel sweet ; 

Yea, though there come no surer proof 

Than hammer-blows from yonder roof, 

Their mellow clink this mellow morn 

Would tell us Spring was waiting to be born F 
—The Independent.. 
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SYMPATHY. 


Oh, mothers whose children are sleeping, 
Thank God by their pillows, to-night ; 
And pray for the mothers now weeping 
O’er pillows too smooth and too white; 
Where bright little heads oft have lain, 
And soft little cheeks have been pressed ; 
Oh mothers who know not this pain, 
Take courage and bear all the rest! 


For the somber-winged angel is going 
With pitiless flight o’er the land, 

And we wake in the morn, never knowing, 
What he, ere the night, may demand. 

Yes, to-night, while our darlings are sleeping, 
There’s many a soft little bed, 

Whose pillows are moistened with weeping, 
For the loss of one dear little head. 


There are hearts on whose innermost altar 
There is nothing but ashes to-night; 
There are voices whose tones sadly falter, 
And dim eyes that shrink from the light. 
Ob mothers whose children are sleeping, 
As ye bend to caress the fair heads, 
Pray, pray for the mothers now weeping ; 
O’er pitiful, smooth little beds. 
—Christian Union. 





Ir any man will be Christ’s disciple, sin- 
cerely good, and worthy to be named among: 
the friends of virtue, if he will have inwar 
— and the coneciousness of progress towards- 

eaven, he must deny himself; he must take 
the cross, and follow Christ in the renuncia-- 
tion of every gain and pleasure inconsistent 
with the will of God.—Channing.. 
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A VISION OF ANGELS. 


To abate curiosity, let it be said at once 
that the angels written of were not of the 
heavenly order. They were seen at Maine, 
and on this wise. On an early train, one 
Monday morning, the passengers were found 
to be workmen of the road, going to their 
labor on a distant section. Rested by the 
Sabbath they were in high spirits, very bois- 
terous, and not very choice in their language 
and modes of salutation. Thinking they had 
the car to themselves—for the only general 
passenger was a wearied preacher muffled up 
in a corner—it seemed as if nothing could 
check their rough treatment of one another. 

At length, at a way-station, a plainly dress- 
ed but comely country-woman came in, and 
out of respect to her, those around her became 
comparatively quiet. At the next station, a 
young child, an innocent-looking little girl, 
was entrusted to the conductor to be carried 
some distance, and around the young stranger 
there was also a little circle of peace, At 
the next station, there was borne in, on pil- 
lows, a fellow-workman of the noisy laborers. 
He had recently been maimed by an accident, 
and had so far recovered as to be taken home 
that morning. Suffering had changed the 
poor man’s face, and as he cast his eyes among 
his fellow-workmen the refinement of his look 
and the gentleness of his bearing seemed to 
radiate upon them a corresponding softening 
of feature and action. In a few minutes, the 
rest of the noisy company were subdued See 
them, by twos and threes, go upto the tr¥a- 
lid. See them adjust their dress, look if their 
hands were clean, lighten their steps, soften 
their voices, and look their kindliest into the 
wan and sunken countenance. Hear them 
inventing the cheeriest remarks, and express- 
ing tlie most loving solicitudes; in fact, in 
every word and action, behave like regenera- 
ted beings. Sympathy, gentleness, grace 
Gowed among them, as abundantly as blunt- 
ness, force and vulgarity had done but half 
an hour before. While the sufferer was in the 
car, no homebred nurse could outdo them in 
the delicacy of their attentions. Not a pro- 
fane word, not a rude jest, not a blow, nora 
scuffle, not a hearty laugh even, was heard 
among them, till, with a tenderness like a 
mother’s, they took their wounded comrade in 
their arms, and bore him off the train. 

“There,” said the observer in the corner, 
“there is the mission of many a sufferer. To 

subdue one class of emotions, to bestir another, 
to elevate, to refine, to beautify our life, pain 
has a place in the economy of mortality.” 

“What has changed this company’s behay- 
ior?” Thus he asked, and answered to him- 
self. The new influences coming in among 
them. ‘And what were they, that like angels 
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of peace, changed men to their own peaceful. 
image?” Beauty in the person of the fair” 
woman ; innocence in the person of the little _ 
girl; and suffering in the person of the 
wounded man. And, owing perhaps to the 
material wrought upon, in this case sufferi 
was more powerful than beauty and innocengg 
combined. And yet that sufferer had no ides 
that he was an angel of softening to all withiy 
his influence. 

Should these lines meet the eye of any sons 
or daughters of affliction, let them give it as 
their message, “Son, daughter, be of good — 
cheer. Not for ourselves are we always smi 
ten. By the blow upon you, God may be do 
ing more unto others than you can ask or 
think.” As seen in this vision of common 
life, suffering has as high an angelic dignity, 
and as strong an angelic power, and may we 
not add, as pure an angelic origin, as beauty 
and purity themselves, whom all allow to be 
messengers of good, and only good, to man, 
Forget not, sufferer, that the angel of Gethsem- 
ane came from the same place as the angels 
of the Advent, and the angels of the Resur- 
rection. And, having surrendered their com- 
mon trust, as messengers of consolation, joy, 
and triumph, they are even now in the same 
heaven, bowing before the same throne, radi- 
ant with the same glory !—Prof. W. M. Bar- 
bour, D. D., in Congregationalist. 


EVERY man cannot be a poet; but eve 
man may give himéelf some trouble to cul- 
tivate that kindly and genial sensibility on 
which the writing and the appreciation of 
poetry depends. To live poetry, indeed, is 
always better than to write it; better for the 
individual, and better for society. Nowa 
poetical life is just a life opposed to all same- 
ness and all selfishness ; eagerly seizing upon 
the good and beautiful from all quarters, as 
on its proper aliment.—Prof. Blackie. 

From Public Ledger. 
“ PROBABILITIES.” 


There is nothing so well calculated to show 
the advance of system in meterological ob- 
servation and science, as an inspection of the 
maps issued every day by the United States 
Signal offices, stationed throughout the Uni- 
ted States, under the direction of the Weather 
Bureau of the War Department. We will 
take for illustration of these remarks, the 
one printed at one o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing, and issued simultaneously yesterday at 
all the stations. This map, like all others 
from the Signal offices, covers the United 
States and the British North American prov- 
inces, and it shows the locality of some fifty 
to sixty of the signal stations distributed over 
the territory indicated, from St. John’s, New 









———— 
Brunswick, to Indianola, Texas, and from the 
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City northeastward to Burlington, Vermont. 
Atlantic coast to the Pacific. The ground- |The remains of that storm extended along a 
work of the map itself is printed in a green | belt of country parallel with the Alleghenies 
tint exhibiting the ranges of mountains, the | and with the Atlantic coast, and it was movin 
courses of rivers, the lake shores and the sea- | from the west and southwest to the east an 
coast lines, together with all the important | northeast. It was raining at Philadelphia 
cities, towns and stations at which signal ob-| and at Burlington, Vermont, and was snow- 
gervers are placed. In addition to these | ing at Pittsburg, Washington City, Baltimore, 

-tinted maps, the signal officers are fur-| New York, Albany, and Portland, Maine. 
nished with a set of type symbols which are| Beyond this belt of storm, and to the west- 
impressed upon the maps in red ink every | ward of it as far as the Cumberland and Ohio 
night, after the last observations made over | rivers and the great lakes, the weather still 
the whole country at 11 P. M., Washington | remained cloudy; aad this belt of heavy 
City time, are received at Washington and | cloud, which was the rear guard of the storm, 
transmitted to the several stations. The type | shows the same parullelism with the Alleghe- 
symbols referred to are small circles with ar-| ny mountains and the Atlantic coast, as is 
rows passing through them. The circles are | shown by the boundaries of the storm itself. 
used to show the character of the weather at | The western boundarv of the cloud belt ex- 
every one of the stations throughout the| tended from Nashville, on the Cumberland 
country, and the direction of the arrows as | river, northeastward through Louisville and 
impressed upon the map indicates the direc-| Cincinnati, on the Ohio, Cleveland, Buffalo 
tion of the wind at all the stations. The cir- | and Oswego, on the great lakes, to St. John’s, 
cles are of several varieties. One of them is} New Brunswick, on the seacoast. These 
a simple light ring, and wherever this is seen | boundary lines of the storm belt, and of the 
on the map it shows that the sky was clear at | cloud belt following in its rear, are all clearly 
that place at the time of the 11 P. M. obser- | defined on the signal map; and behind them 
vation. Another is a ring of heavier charac- | again, to the southward and westward, was a 
ter showing a clear spot in the centre only, and | vast stretch of clear or fair sky, extending 
this one indicates a cloudy sky wherever it | over all the rest of the country. This belt of 
appears upon the map. Still another of these | clear and fair sky was spread over the whole 
eucles is a ring like the one first mentioned, | of the South Atlantic and Gulf States from 
except that it has a broad red bar across it,| Fortress Monroe, in Virginia, to Indianola, 


® and this one indicates what is called a “fair” | in Texas, and everywhere west of the Missis- 


sky, but with some clouds. The fourth is a|sippi, the Ohio and the great lakes to the 
dark circle or disk with no light about it,and | Rocky mountains. It was following in the 
this one shows that it was raining at the place | wake of the storm belt and the cloud belt, 
where it appears on the map at the time of'| and it was this that brought us the sunshine 
the observation. The fifth isacircle like the | of yesterday, after the western limit of the 
first mentioned, except that it has three nar- | storm belt and heavy cloud belt had passed 
row red lines across its face, and this tells the | away to the northeast. 
story of snow at the place where it is shown|~ Although it has taken up considerable time 
on themap. Besides these type symbols there | to write this, and will take some little time to 
are three sets of figures to be impressed in red | read it, the whole view of the weather of the 
ink upon the map after the last obzervation | continent upon which the description is based 
for each night. These show: first, the tempera- | is under the eye at one glance on the map, 
ture as marked on the thermometer ; second, | and can be read there in a second by one fa- 
the pressure of the atmosphere as marked by | miliar with the symbols used. _It is this com- 
the barometer, and third, the force or velocity | prehensive view of the condition of the weather 
of the wind as shown by the ‘‘anemometer,” | at the same moment of time over broad tracts 
an instrument used for that purpose. of country, and of the direction in which 
The map issued yesterday morning has all either foul weather or clear weather is moving, 
of these symbols and figures upon it, and any ras shown on the map, that enables the chiefs 
person with the map in sight oe at a single | of the Signal Office to forecast the “‘probabil- 
glance, a “bird’s-eye view” of the condition | ities” of the weather, which have now become 
of the weather over the whole of the United | 80 familiar and so interesting to the people of 
States and the Canadian Dominion, as it was | the United States. It may be said without 
at 11 P. M., of Washington time on Sunday | boasting that, in respect of all these matters, 
night. The storm which we were having at | the signal service system of the United States 
that time in Philadelphia had passed away | is in advance of all the rest of the world. 
from the Southern ae Western country, but 
‘was still prevailing everywhere from Pittsburg| One ray of moral and religious truth, is 
to the Atlantic coast, and from Washington ' worth all the wisdom of the schools. 
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Tue block of granite, which is an obstacle 
in the path of the weak, becomes a stepping- 
stone in the pathway of the strong.— Carlyle. 


postage upon all the following named articles hag ” 
been one cent for each ‘wo ounces—hereafter it ig tg © 
be one cent for every ounce: *' All pamphlets, oceg. 
sional publications, transient newspapers, maga- 
zines, handbills, posters, unsealed circulars, prog. 
pectuses, books, book-manuscripts, proof-sheets, 
corrected proof-sbeets, maps, prints, engravin 
blanks, flexible patterns, samples of merchandige 
not exceeding twelve ounces in weight, sample car 
phonographic paper, le'ter envelopes, postal envel. 
opes and wrappers, cards, plain and ornamenta} 
paper, photographic representations of different 
types, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, cions, and al} 
other matter which may be declared mailable by 
law, and all other articles not above the weight 
prescribed by law, which are not, from their form 
or nature, liable to destroy, deface, or otherwise 
injure the contents of the mail-bag or the person of 
any one engaged in the postal service. All liquids, 
poisons, glass, explosive materials, and obscene 
books shall be excluded from the mails.” 





NOTICES. 


THE next Third-day Evening Meeting will 
be held at Spruce Street Meeting-house, on 
the 23d of Third month, 1875, at 74 o’clock. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS WITHIN SALEM QUARTERLY 
MEETING. 

Greenwich, Third mo. 28th, at 10 A. M. 
Vineland, Fourth mo. 4th, at 10 A. M. 
Alloways Creek, Fourth mo. 11th, at 10 A. M. 
Cape May, Fourth mo. 18th, at 3 P. M. 
Penns Neck, Fourth mo. 25th, at 3 P. M. 

as Fifth mo. 23d, at 10 A. M. 

The time of holding it having been changed, there 


will be no Circular Meeting at Haverford on 2Ist 
inst. 


DestituTe CxitpReN.—William P. Letchworth, 
of the State Board of Charities of New York, has 
submitted a report on pauperand destitute children 
of the State, in which he strongly protests against 
keeping them in poor houses. He says that the 
minds of children, from two to sixteen years old, 
are plastic, and may be easily shaped to good re- 
solves, and that all children over two years old, ex- 
cepting unteachable idiots and others unfitted for 
family care, should be put in private families or in 
suitable asylums. In the latter they can be sup- 
ported at no greater expense than in poor houses, 
and in the former the county is relieved of all ex- 
pense. The most desirable homes for children are 
those of farmers, mechanics and shopkeepers, as 
the industrious disposition generally lacking in the 
dependent classes will be best inculcated in such 
families both by precept and example. This sys- 
tem, however, requires careful and permanent vig- 
ilance, for it is liable to grave abuses. The plan 
which Massachusetts pursues of requiring each year 
a report of the physical and moral conditions and 
surroundings of each “ ward of the State” until 
it has attained at least the age of nineteen years, isa 
good one for securing proper treatment of children 
adopted into private families. It is a matter of econ- 
omy for the State to make its pauper children self- 





Circular Meeting to-be held at Alexandria, Va., 
at Friend’s Meeting-house, on next First-day, the 
21st inst , at half-past 3 o’clock P. M. 





FRIEND'S CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 


Stated Meeting this evening, 20th inst., at Race 
street Monthly Meeting-room Some changes in 
regulations, &c., will be considered. 

ALFRED Moore, Clerk. 





ITEMS. 

Axrtuor Hetps, the author of “ Friends in Coun- 
cil,” died on the 8th inst., in the 58th year of his 
age. He was a graduate of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and held several public offices, the principal 
one being that of Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


Tue severity of the weather bas caused great suf- 
fering and loss of life among the vessels off the 
coast of Massachusetts. On the 4th inst., the Ital- 
ian bark Giovanni, eighty-one days from Palermo, 


was wrecked off Cape Cod, the steward being the 
only one who survived. 


Tue fishing schooner, Sarah H. Cressy, of Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts, with a crew of twelve men, 
has not been heard of for twelve weeks, and is sup- 
pozed to be lost. She makes the fourth vessel lost 
from Gloucester during the last two months, the 
total number of lives lost being forty-three. The 
crews of three vessels of the fishing fleet ice-bound 
off Provincetown bave arrived in Boston, having 
with great difficulty succeeded in reaching the 
shore. The Arrow, one of the fishing vessels, had 
sunk in fifteen fathoms of water, and another, the 
Crystal Wave, was suddenly lost sight of, and it is 
feared that she went down where last seen in five 
fathoms. The men in every case remained in their 
vessels, using bulkheads, bunks and spars to keep 
their fires going, and living for days on scanty food 
and no water. With the Crystal Wave were three 
men, and as none of them have been seen, it is feared 
they went down with their craft. 


Important CaanGce IN THE Rates oF Postace.— 
An amendment to the postal laws, which takes 
effect immediately, was made on the last day of the 
recent session of Congress. Heretofore the rate of 





supporting at an early age, that they may not prove 
a burden for life, and may not beget another gen- 
eration of idle and thriftless consumers.—Public 
Ledger. 


Some one having expressed surprise that a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends was recently admit- 
ted to membership in the Royal Society, a corres- 
pondent of a London scientific periodical claims 
for the English Quakers.a greater distinction in 
this respect in proportion to their number than can 
be shown by any other Christian sect. He claims 
among the members of the Royal Society as belong- 
ing to this denomination, John Dalton, Davies Gil- 
bert, William Allen, Prof. W. A. Miller, Henry 
Christy, Prof. Oliver, William Pengelly, E. B. Tay- 
lor, Daniel Hanbury and R. W. Fox. Prof. Oliver 
is a distinguished botanical author and lecturer.— 
Independent. 

[Among the “ birth-right”’ members of the So- 
ciety who have had the above-named distinction, 
the ablest and most accomplished ‘in science was 
Dr. Thomas Young ; whose investigations in phys- 
ics placed him very near to Newton as a discoverer, 
while he shared with Champollion the honor of un- 
ravelling the secfet of the hieroglyphics of Egypt- 
—Friends’ Review. | 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 20, 1875. No. 4 


————————— 


TAYLOR ACADEMY, | “LIFE oF GEoRGE Fox 


a : ‘ New Edition, Price $1.00; by mail $1.10. Also 
A Scientific, Classical and Commercial In- “‘Janney’s Conversations on Religious Subjects.” New 





(Founded by T. Clarkson Taylor, 1857.) 


stitution Edition, just published, 50 cts. by 
FOR BOTH SEXES FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
Cor. Sth and Wollaston Sts., Wilmington, Del. 706 Arch St., Phila. 


. “ a . : A New Edition of ‘SELECTED POEMS” prepared 
Sch: ince soxh. ‘be: Seaee' Beved te, atm by Friends’ “Firet-dey School Union,” is now ready 
buildings, each Sex under the direct care of a rice 50 cts. 

Teacher in the Academy. 
J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. 





s@-REMOVED TO MEDIA.-e« 


20% 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLEDGE’S Boarding School 
for young men and boys is now open at Media, Pa., 
13 miles from Philadelphia, in one of the finest 

To the first purchaser in each town, we | school buildings in the State, heated in all stories 
will ship 1000 feet of our heavy felt Roofimg. | and lighted with gas, building 10050, porch all 
with everything necessary to put it on for thirty | around, 55 lodging rooms, large school room with 
dollars. Send for Samples and Circulars five class rooms, amovle bath and water-closet accom- 
PENN ROOFING COMPANY, 107 S. | modations in three stories, 10 trains daily to and 
Second Street Philadelphia. from Philadelphia, fare 40 cents, time 33 to 45 


“SPRING GOODS EEE EE 


table guaranteed. Terms, $5.25 per week, books 
TABLE LINENS from 31 cts. to $2,00. 


and school stationery included, no extras whatever. 
Special attention to backward pupils. Special pro- 
vision and care for little boys. Address, 

WHITE COUNTERPANES and SPREADS from S. C. SHORTLIDGE, (Harvard A. M.) 
$1.25 to $10.00. 

FRENCH and ENGLISH CHINTZES. Mepis, Pa. 

AMERICAN PERCALES and CAMBRICS. 

WHITE CORDED PIQUE. 

RICHARDSON’S PILLOW and SHEETING LINENS. 

CAMBRIC, PLAID and NAINSOOK MUSLIN. 

SHIRT FRONTS of Our O.7n Make, a Specialty. 

50 pieces BLACK ALPACAS and MOHAIRS from 
31 to 95 cents. 


JOHN H, STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philada. 
EALTH, COMFORT AND ECONOMY ARE 
promoted by using Frank Miller’s Leather Pres- 
ervative and Waterproof Oil Blacking. 


Send for a Circular. 


re 





WILLIAM INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 


Would announce to his friends in the city and 
country, that they can order a sample pound of Tea 
by adding one cent per ounce, or 20 cents per pound, 
including wrappers, to pay postage, or we will send 
a 10 pound box by express, and collect on delivery, 
to any part of the United States, from 50c., 60c., 70c., 
80c., 90c. to$1.00, either Green, Japan or Black Teas. 
All fresh of the latest importations, bought at panic 
prices for cash, and will be sold to dealers, families, 
and public institutions for cash, at extra low prices. 
You can try and taste our Teas before buying, as 
we keep the kettle boiling on our sample table for 
that purpose. Remember, 


WILLIAM INGRAW’S Tea Warehouse, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

























$20 SAVEID! 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter se. 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENOE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. . It has 
been greatly IMPROVED 41D SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- 
ter than any other machine in the market. IT IS 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 
Principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 


Friends’ Bonnets on hand and made to order. 
420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











ADIES AT HOME AND MEN WHO HAVE 

other business, wanted as agents for HEARTH 

AND HOME. Novel plans, pleasant work, GOOD 
PAY. Send three-cent stamp. 


THE GRAPHIC CO., 39—11 Park Place, N. Y.’ 


\MPLOYMENT FOR ALL. LARGE CASH PAY. 

SAMPLES AND OUTFIT SENT FREE to the 

right person in each neighborhood. Address, with 
reference, H. J. Haut & Co., Baltimore, Md. 



















‘UMMER BOARDING. HEALTHY LOCATION, 
i.) within sight of Bagle Station, P. OC. R. R, 
Reference, S. S. BUNTING, 941 Spruce Street, 
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JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tug Onty Dovuaie Sprrinc in THR MARKST. 





Pat’d 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 
10w priced competitors. 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘‘Jonrs Compounp Sprine” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this ‘spring. 





Furniture Warerooms, 18 North Ninth Street. 


WM. HEACOCE, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Hardwood Furniture, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
on EANWD. 








S@e" Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering 


promptly attended to. 
S@s"Furniture carefully Packed, Removed ‘find 
Stored. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00 


Invitations neatly prepared. 


No. 701 ARCH STREET. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- | 
man for Cuas. ©. Jackson, deceased, has removed | 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


ILLIAM HEACOCK, 


GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER 
No. 907 Fitzert Srresgt, Paina. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, an¢ 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’: 


f 
; 


It consists of two coupled soir an 


Give size and - 


ELLIGENCER. 





MONEY easily made by selling TEAS 
at IMPORTERS’ PRICES’ 
or getting up clubs in towns and country for 
the oldest Tea Company in America. Great- 
est inducements. Send for circular. CAN. 
TON TEA CO,, 148 Chambers St., N. Y. 
‘OR RENT.-—A Desirable Home, 19 Acres of good 
land at West Grove Station, B. C. R. R. Dwell- 
ing ample, including the modern conveniences ; set 
of out-buildings complete with Farm Implements, 
d Wife desire the comforts of home in a small 
family, as boarders with Tenant. Lease renewable. 
JOB H. JACKSON. 
West Greve, Pa., Second mo. Ist, 1875. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 Suuarr Auey, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
a 256 N. Twentieth St. No, 1115 Citron St, 
y 





CARPETINGS. | 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades. Oil Oloth, Mats, &e. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 


{9p 823 33 North Second Bt., Philada. 


- FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnat 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- 
tresses. 

No. 526 CatLtowaiLt Sreugt, Para. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. ~ 
FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


Founpepv sy ANSON LAPHAM. 





This Library now contains nearly 400 volumes of 
Friends’ books; a small collection of ancient re- 
cords pretaining to the Society ; several hundred 
'pictures of the past and present representative 
Friends, with brief accounts of the same, and a. few 


patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing | relics of interest as connected with the history of 


bodies in ice. tf 





NOTICE. 


A good Blacksmith is wanted at John’s Corners, 
Whiteside County, Illinois. The Smithery is located 
near Friends’ Meeting House, at East Jordan. For 
further particulars apply to ELIDA JOHN, 


At East Jordan, or through Sterling Post Office.| tf. 


\ 


the Society. Friends are solicited to contribute 
books, pictures, or other objects apppropriate for a 
Historical Library, or money for the purchase of 
/such objects, under the direction of the Library 
Committee. Contributions should be sent to 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. of the College, 


SwaRTHmore, Pa. 



























